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TRIBUTE TO TEACHING 


Top educators from across the United States gave tribute here Saturday night to a 
tiny, 74-year-old woman's years of teaching in small Minnesota communities. 





On the opening day of the annual convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Mrs. Ethel Gower of Stillwater, Minn., recéived a solid gold key and 
$1000 as the Golden Key teacher of 1960. Presenting them to her was a former pupil 
who sat in her English classes more than 35 years ago, James Russell Wiggins, execu- 

tive editor of the Washington (D.C.) Post and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 








At the fifth annual presentation of the Golden Key Awards 
the search for knowledge was never before more in honor. 
Wiggins is one of the country's foremost protectors of 
freedom of information. His loyalty to a basic belief that 
the public has the right and responsibility to know the 
truth makes no closed door session that he knows about 
sacred--whether it be by a local school board or by order 
of the President of the United States. A colleague des- 
cribes him as "the free man's slave." 





Among newspaper people, Wiggins has the reputation as a fine 
Irish singer, an entertaining story-teller, and a stern 
Mrs. Ethel Gower taskmaster for the role of the press. As chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors Freedom of Information 
Committee, Wiggins led the society in a fight for access to government news. He 
supports higher standards for news gathering and more attention to journalism educa- 
tion. He is the author of Freedom or Secrecy, published by ' 
the Oxford University Press. 








IT ALL GOES BACK 


Wiggins’ internationally known defense of public knowl- 
edge could have been predicted by Mrs. Gower when she had 
him in her classroom. "Russell is the kind of person who 
would get an education if there weren't a teacher in the 
world," she comments. 





The teacher that he thinks the world of opened for him 
and his 33 classmates at Luverne, Minn,, the vast English 
language heritage. Inspired to teach English by one of her 
former teachers, the Golden Key winner attended Hamline 
Institute and was graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota. Twenty of her 37 years in the classroom were spent 
at Stillwater, where she now makes her home and is retired. She is still going to 
school herself, grades papers for another English teacher, and actively participates 
in community life. 





James Russell Wiggins 
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HIS SIDE OF THE STORY 


Wiggins believes that the best attribute a teacher can have is enthusiasm, 
and Mrs. Gower "was bursting with it." @ 





"If there was one weakness we could play on in class, it was Armie's enthu- 
siasm--we could divert her attention from something we didn't like by just mention- 
ing a subject or author that was one of her favorites," remembers Wiggins. The 
nickname "Armie" doesn't refer to Mrs. Gower's classroom discipline--she was "Miss" 
Armstrong when she taught in Luverne, and has been called "Armie" by Wiggins' class- 
mates since graduation day. 





Interspersed with the teaching of Wordsworth and subjunctive phrases was Mrs. 
Gower's "great moral integrity." Wiggins says "she was quite as good on the eth- 
ical front as on teaching English--and it was all taught with a sense of humor." 
He recalls that she was businesslike in the classroom and "impatient" with those 
who didn't give what they were capable of, yet she cultivated all of her students, 
“inspiring them with a love of literature and inducing them to write." 





She also was "endlessly available." Wiggins and his schoolmate, future wife 
Mabel Preston, were class officers, debaters, members of sport teams, editors and 
reporters for school publications. Invariably, Mrs. Gower was in the background. 
She sponsored class plays, the National Honor Society, speech activities, and the 
school paper in Luverne and in all the Minnesota towns where she taught. 





HER SIDE OF THE STORY 


Mrs. Gower modestly disclaims any part in the success of "Russ Wiggins," but 


she is proud of him, as she is of almost all of her "boys" and "girls." She chose 
to teach English, because "if you can't find out what students are thinking in Eng- _ 
lish, you can't find out anywhere." 


Barely able to reach the top of the blackboard on tiptoe, Mrs. Gower wrote de- 
tailed outlines of her subject for students. Her long booklists were weighted so 
that faster students would choose more advanced books--long before "accelerated" 
teaching was accepted in schools. She required the frequent book reports to be 
written, assigned numerous compositions, and encouraged classroom debate. Her 
teaching was tailored to the students. She followed a unit on "Macbeth," for ex- 
ample, with a study of motion picture drama. "I knew that few of them would ever 
see 'Macbeth', but all of them went to movies." 





Most at home with a book in her hand, Mrs. Gower prefers to read her favorites-- 
Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson. Wanting literature that explains life and sets 
standards, she avoids reading modern novels. "It is a pity that some of it is done 
so well, because it is not worth doing," she says. She is just as caustic in talk- 
ing about present-day students and schools. "They don't know how to read or organ- 
ize their thinking any more. Television has made it too easy to get information... 
The idea of an automatic diploma has cheapened the diploma for everyone." 





Despite changes in education and the influx of the space age, Mrs. Gower is 
totally concerned with the challenge that she found in teaching--"doing more with 
the world we are in." Given an opportunity to go into a classroom tomorrow, she 
would write one of her famous outlines on the blackboard, distribute her list of 
good books to read, assign a theme, and begin to tell the students about the world 
of literature that she loves. "I wouldn't know how to do it any differently." 








PARTY TO THE CAUSE 





The American teacher never had as many avowed national supporters as those who 


contribute their interest and financial resources to the Golden Key Awards. 


Created 


to dramatize the importance of the teacher in American life and to interest young 
people in education as a profession, the Golden Key presentations have the backing 
of about 100 businesses and industries throughout the country. 


The growing support of the Golden Key Awards made possible for the first time the 





$1000 gift to the Golden Key teacher this year. 


is expected to be a permanent part of 


This additional tribute to teachers 
all future Golden Key Awards. 


The 1960 contributors to the Golden Key Awards include: 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Machine & Foundry 
American Motors Corporation 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR 

L. G. Balfour Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

Beneficial Management Corp. 
Carter Products, Inc. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
Chicago Towel Company 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbia Gas System Service Corp. 
The Copley Press, Inc. 

The Curtis Publishing Co. 
A. B. Dick Company 

Dravo Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Esso Standard Oil 

Falk Corporation 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Company 

H. Freeman and Son 

Fuller Brush Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gillette Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Internat'l Business Machines 
International Harvester Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Josten Manufacturing Co. 
E. Kahn's Sons Company 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 
S. S. Kresge Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Maytag Company Foundation 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Merck & Company 

National Cash Register Co. 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
Nestle Company 

N.Y. Life Insurance Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Pan American World Airways 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Radio Corp. of America 
Rand McNally & Company 
Reader's Digest Foundation 
Rexall Drug Company 

Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Royal McBee Corporation 
Schering Corporation 
Schlage Lock Company 
Science Research Assoc. 
Shell Oil Company 

Simoniz Company 

Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Socony Mobil Oil 

Sprague Electric Company 
Standard Oil (California) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Texaco, Inc. 

Texas Instruments 

Time Incorporated 

Union Carbide Corp. 

Union Tank Car Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 
United Educators Inc. 


Wesleyan Univ. Press 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co., Inc. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company 





At the 1959 awards program, Dewey Barich, 
chairman of Golden Key Advisory Committee; 
O.H. Smith, Golden Key teacher, and Lee A. 
DuBridge. 





DEMOCRACY IN THE DARK 


Wiggins, who returned from a speaking tour of Asia just before the Golden Key 


ceremony, brought his beliefs down to basic practices at the AASA session. He 
said simply: "Government is being operated, increasingly, in the dark." 


Tracing the history of open government, as expressed in the U.S. Constitution, 
Wiggins said that it is embraced as a theory today, but in practice it is being 





abandoned at federal, state, and local levels. 


"Legislative bodies...are keeping 


large areas of their business in the dark, by closing committee hearings and delib- 
erations where the real processes of decision-making take place, by minimizing the 
real debate on the floor and substituting pro-forma discussions that only confirm 
decisions already made in cloak rooms and conference chambers, by caucuses of par- 
ties, groups, and committees that can escape the requirements of open meetings 


where those. statutory requirements exist.' 


Wiggins said that as many as a third of all judicial proceedings in some cities 





are behind closed doors. 


Executive agencies of the federal government have abused 
the use of the secrecy categories devised for purposes of security. 


Even congres- 


sional committees probably know less about our military secrets than our enemies. 
Congress is a "goldfish bowl" compared to the federal executive departments. 


Wiggins asked why this "silent erosion of our government organization" has not 





aroused the public. And he answered: 


"Chiefly, I think it is because we know that most of those involved in this 





subversion do not intend harm. 


Mostly because the 'conspirators' are not strangers, 


unknown to us, but, for the most part, are our friends; the judge who seals a court 
record; the school board members who close their doors; the city councilman who 


wants to award a bid in secret;...the candidate who thinks the process of public 
discussion and referendum are too complicated for the unsophisticated.... They are 


all our friends.... But we are disarmed by the innocence of their intentions, the 
while we are dismayed by their ignorance of the value of public discussion--to use 


a Jeffersonian phrase." 


Calling on the public to “cry out aginst these invasions of the right of cit- 
zens to know," Wiggins warned that "democracy, when it attempts to operate in the 





dark, ceases to be democracy." 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Clayton E. Rose, president of the National School Public Relations Association, 
noted as he introduced the awards that the Golden Key program has grown in stature 





every year since its inception. 
Advisory Committee. 
lection of the winners. 


Behind the awards are months of preparation by an 
A Golden Key Council conducts the national ballot on the se- 
Members of the Golden Key Council are the American Associ- 


ation of School Administrators, Council of Chief State School Officers, National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Education Association, National School Boards Associ- 


ation, and the U.S. Office of Education. 


Anne Lewis, a special writer, and Barnett 


Addis, a photographer, flew from Washington to Minnesota to obtain the material for 


this special issue of Education U.S.A. 
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CONANT'S FIRST REPORT ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


James B. Conant gave a first glimpse of his study of the American junior high 
school to a standing-room-only--and very little of that--audience at a section meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Administrators convention this week in 
Atlantic City. 





If there is any one observation that stands out in this first "tentative" report, 
it is that the junior high school has a great variety of shapes, sizes, and time- 
spans. Mr. Conant and a staff of three this school year have visited about 125 
schools in 60 communities in 17 states. They have received 300 questionnaires ad- 
dressed to junior highs recommended to them in 200 communities in 30 states. They 
have included elementary, junior, and senior highs in high-income suburban areas 
and in large cities. Their investigations took them to systems which used 6-3-3, 
8-4, 5-3-4, 6-2-4, and even 7-1-4 organizations. 





Mr. Conant found nothing which would settle the controversy on the merits of a 
three-year vs. a four-year high. He did hear arguments in favor of an organization 
which provides an 8th grade of at least 125-250 pupils. Mr. Conant is "convinced" 
that the 8th grade should be departmentalized, with four specialized teachers for 
academic subjects (English, social studies, mathematics, science) and specialists in 
art, music, home economics, and industrial arts. He said: "I believe all these 
eight subjects should be required for all pupils in grade 8 or in grades 7 and 8, 
though the last four need not be studied every day." 





Mr. Conant outlined a series of major developments observed in the high schools 
he visited. Among them: increasing interest in reading competence of pupils; iden- 
tification of the gifted in the 8th grade; a local interest in athletics which is 
almost a determining factor in some junior high programs; and the “American approach" 
--one based on a hear-speaking introduction to the language--to the teaching of for- 
eign languages. 





Here are some first judgments made thus far: 





® Leadership of a school principal, or lack of it, seems to be a deter- 
mining factor in the quality of a junior or senior high school. 


@ A seven-period day provides more flexibility and is to be preferred 
to a six-period day. 


® Both junior and senior highs should have well-stocked central libraries 
with full-time librarians. 


® "Drastic revision of the physical education courses may be in order in 
many schools." 


6 Mr. Conant will present a detailed report of his survey at the convention of the 
O National Association of Secondary-School Principals in Portland later this month. 
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-—— HEARD AROUND CONVENTION HALL 


"If our forefathers had eaten their seed corn the way we are spending our nation's 
brainpower without replacing it, our country would be a land of poverty today... 
Although an unrivaled system of universal education has given us the highest 
standard of living in the world, we are plowing less and less of our gross na- 
tional product back into the schools that made our prosperity possible." By 
Martin Essex, AASA president and superintendent of Akron, Ohio, schools. 








eo 





"...educational programs essential for our children...cannot be administered ef- 
fectively within time limits of our present school year. I predict that, within 
the next decade, the school year will be extended to include a minimum of 45 
weeks." By Paul J. Misner, superintendent of Glencoe, I11l., schools. 





"We can sound clear calls to arouse and inform our people, we can plant banners 
around which we will rally, and we can serve as technicians and executives. In 
our kind of society, however, the basic reforms must be understood, accepted, 
and carried out by the people themselves." By Harold Benjamin, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers. 














THE GREAT DEBATE LEFT “NO BEACHED WHALES” 


Public elementary education reacted and adjusted to the criticism of the 1950's but 
refused to be shoved into formal prescribed patterns. Instead, educators weathered the 
storm, apparently agreed on what constitutes "good education" and convinced that in the 
60's all children...merit the best instruction...within the power of public education 
to design."" Harold G. Shane, dean of the school of education, Indiana University, so 
concluded on the basis of a survey of administrators of 186 school systems enrolling 
more than a million children, which he reported at a meeting of the American Educational 
Research Assn, at Atlantic City this week. Yd 





Among subjects and general findings: 





® Curriculum--increased cooperative planning...greater acceptance of the ideal of 
correlating subject matter...agreement that schools should take great responsibility 
for "total human development." 

@® Reports to parents--sustained effort to make school marks more specific and 
interpret pupil progress more carefully to parents. 

@ Who to educate?--rejection of any "caste system" form of schooling under which 
any single group of children is more worth educating than any other. 


Criticism of the past decade, Mr. Shane said, led to "great reappraisal that left 
educational leaders not floundering like beached whales on the shore of uncertainty" 
but convinced that our schools are effective instruments for "good" education. 





TEAMWORK 


Within ten years one master teacher and five or six assistant teachers will be deal- 
ing with groups of 100 or more students, instead of one teacher dealing with a group of 
perhaps 30 students. That's what the Ford Foundation predicts will be the eventual re- 
sult of the use of teaching teams in the public schools. Experiments have indicated 
the practicability of using teams, sometimes two teachers, sometimes a teacher and an 
aide, sometimes a master teacher and two or more teachers or aides, as a means of uti- 
lizing the talents of available teachers more effectively and making teaching more at- 
tractive, rather than as a means of changing the pupil-teacher ratio or to eliminate 
the need for more professional teachers. 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 18, 1960 


Campus Aid: A Blunt Appraisal 


Frank dollars-and-sense advice about how much financial aid a college 
student can realistically hope for is a major Changing Times feature this 
month. "Straight Talk About Scholarships" includes: 








"How to Estimate Costs" - including a per-year percentage hike 
"Who Really Gets Scholarships" - the five musts for applicants 


“What Do They Mean By 'Need'?" - how colleges weigh family size, 
income, assets, summer jobs, to derive an index of your true 
money needs. 


The article tackles such sticky questions as "Is admission likely to 
fall through for a borderline case who requests aid?" It lists eight other 
likely scholarship sources outside the college itself. Here's a "must" 
report for school counselors for use not only with seniors, but with un- 
realistic underclassmen too. (March Changing Times, on sale next week) 
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Credits, Costs, and Creativity 


"The Better Way,"' facts-and-figures section of Good Housekeeping, has 
three special items for students. First is "Colleges, Credits, and Accredita- 
tion"; it spells out just what accreditation means, and how to obtain lists 
of approved schools. A new leaflet, College Costs--1960, is described under 
"Booklets Worth Sending For."' And there's a page to spur on the teen-ager 
with creative talents. '"'Creative Contests for Students Only" gives a sampling 
of contests in the art-speech-essay-building vein, and advises obtaining the 
list of screened events approved by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

(March Good Housekeeping, on sale today in West, Feb. 23 in East) 














Just a Reminder 


Ten days from now, the much-heralded Archibald MacLeish teledrama, "The 
~ Secret of Freedom," is scheduled for the "Sunday Showcase" timeslot. 
Filmed in Mt. Holly, N.J., this story of the fate of schools in a typical 
small town stars Tony Randall, Kim Hunter, Thomas Mitchell. 
(Sunday, Feb. 28, 8 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





“House Rules” On Your Car 


Good reassurance for conscientious parents is "The Case of the Teen-Age 
* Driver," in the upcoming House and Garden. Part of a regular series on car 








care and use, it's a no-apologies list of what you can expect a young driver 
to do in return for the privilege of using the family automobile. 
(March House and Garden, on sale Feb. 23) 
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The Perils of Sudden Studying 


fii A report-card bargain--an "A" in Math in exchange for a typewriter-- 
starts off an amusing "Father Knows Best" TV episode next week. When 
young Cathy tries to make such a deal with her father, brother Bud reminds 
her, in a flashback sequence, of his similar project five years ago....his 
unexpectedly high test performances caused an almost-uproar until explana- 
tions were made. (Monday, Feb. 22, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





New Gretna Greens for Teens 


The altar stampede of the adolescents is becoming the Worry Story of the 
year; this time it's "Teen-Age Secret Marriage Epidemic" in the Ladies' Home 
Journal. This is a case-history look at the craze that swept the "blueblood 
school" of Tucson, Ariz., Catalina High....at least 25 secret elopements in a 
few months. While this school has special problems (over-the-border "quickie" 
weddings in Mexico), it points up danger signals for schools in affluent areas 
--teens with ample money, cars, indulgent parents, no jobs, idle time, and 
over-romantic views. 











A career article by Pat Boone in the same issue is aimed at bringing the 
kids down out of the clouds about vocational choices. In "Testing Time for 
Talent," he encourages ambitious thinking, but not of the "doctor-nurse- 
lawyer-stewardess-photographer's model''type that the immature teen indulges 
in. He urges library-browsing for knowledge of opportunities in many over- 
looked fields. (March Ladies' Home Journal, on sale Feb. 25) 





Applicants, Beware! 


Applying for _a job is a fine art, warns Mademoiselle, but you needn't 
get "arty" about it! The article (titled "A Chance to Express Myself") jumps 
on the half-honesties and phony tones in a job letter that can chill an em- 
ployer and ruin even a good prospect's chances....it's aimed mostly at col- 
lege coeds, but can help in pruning the flowery phrases from a college appli- 
cation blank, too. (March Mademoiselle, on sale Feb. 25) 











Short Take on “The Big Steal’ 


Chucklebait for a parent discussion on allowances is American Weekly's 
confession item, "Dollared to Death."" Writer Jack Stone tells how weekly 
stipends grew "stipendous" while he struggled to teach his moppets about 
personal finance. 

(Feb. 21 American Weekly, a newspaper supplement on sale that day only) 











Lessons in Successful Aging 





Of interest to adult education programs in school systems is the next 

show in the "Woman:" daytime TV series, titled "The Lonely Years." 
Through the true story of a Portland (Ore.) widow, it shows that city's 
widely-known program for the aged. Included are classes in painting, music, 
etc., to enrich leisure, and vocational crafts training to help the elderly 
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supplement low incomes. (Tuesday, March 1, 3-4 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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WIDE-ANGLE VIEW: EXHIBITS ON DISPLAY 


Everything for a school from a lead pencil to an 80-passenger bus, fully equipped 
and ready to roll, was on display at the 82nd annual convention of the American Assn. 
of School Administrators. More than $10,000,000 worth of school equipment and supplies 
was exhibited, making it the greatest display of educational materials ever assembled 


under one roof. On hand to examine the displays were more than 20,000 school adminis- 
trators and other education leaders. 





There were the usual books, maps, and world globes, as well as intricate audio-visual 
equipment, room furnishings, and building materials. Some of the tools are designed to 
teach the child through his eyes and ears, while others help develop a sense of touch. 
Some of the exhibitors make machinery and equipment that simplify administrative tasks. 
There was, also, a large group whose aim is the physical comfort of the child and his 


teacher, and the creation of physical conditions that stimulate instead of stifle the 
mind, 








One of the highlights was the architectural display sponsored jointly by AASA and 
the American Institute of Architects. Almost 150 architectural firms had their entries 
exhibited on 400 photographic mounts spread over one-third of a mile of wall space. 
The photos and models--screened by a professional jury of educators and architects--were 
organized by regions of the country and contained floor plans and site plans of some of 
the best-designed school plants in America. 


Almost every conceivable contribution to teaching and learning was on display for 
administrators to evaluate on the spot. It was a quick refresher course in tools of 
education--a once-a-year opportunity for anyone in education to see and learn all about 
the newest products and services that go into the organization and administration of a 
program of community education. 





WHY ADMINISTRATORS WEEP 


Because of an accumulated backlog of classroom construction needs, it is now taking 
25 percent of total school expenditures to meet building costs instead of the 10 per- 
cent it would take normally. So says a report released at the AASA convention. "The 
question may well be raised," the report states, "as to how high the expenditures for 
capital outlay purposes can go before they begin to cut into the operating budgets." 
It makes pertinent the point of just where the quality of instruction and administra- 
tion becomes more important to education than bricks and mortar. 


ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Eugene, Ore., has a special lure to attract experienced teachers. Teachers with 
seven years of experience can start at $5400 if they have a bachelor's degree, 
$6075 if they have a master's. . . Education Teleguide, just published by the 
U.S. Office of Education, contains up-to-date information on current develop- 
ments in the use of educational TV. . . The Scripps Institute of Oceanography 

at LaJolla, Calif., this summer will again offer a program for gifted high school 
science students in oceanographic research under the direction of scientists 
ashore and at sea. . . New York City has a new four-year college, the New York 
Institute of Technology, with authority to grant Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Arts degrees. . . Pilot program at Pittsburgh high schools geared for improv- 
ing teaching of English; calls for reduction of class size, additional faculty 
members, and weekly composition writing. . . February is American Field Service 
month. This year more than 1500 foreign exchange teen-agers are participating 
in the AFS program in the United States. . . Stanford University will conduct an 
advanced institute in Germany for high school teachers of German this summer. 























Seattle school officials brought glad tidings to the Atlantic City con- 
vention. In the largest vote in school election history in the city, 

voters have approved a 7.4 millage levy. Schools received support from 
industry, civic organizations, and the press. How did they do it? City ® 
school men are convinced they found support because "we spelled it out-- 

we were precise about what we had to lose and what we had to gain." Vic- 

tory was something to cheer about in view of last spring's defeat. Mill- 

age elections in the city are annual affairs, conducted under rigid re- 
strictions. They must draw at least 40 percent of the number of voters voting in the 

last general election; a victory must receive at least a 60 percent majority. 














Here are issues decided by the vote: budget cuts restored, plus allowance for school 
population and school cost increases; a variety of school program improvements now pos- 
sible. The $2.25 allowance per child for textbooks has been upped to $6.71. The 800 
classes of 35 students or more have been cut back to a general student-teacher ratio 

of 31.4 to 1. A program for the gifted may now be continued and the guidance and 
counseling expanded. Particularly satisfying to school officials is the go ahead signal 
for kindergartens, subject of more debate than any other single issue. 





> Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.) at an AASA section meeting, predicted his bill 
for school construction grants will come out of a House of Representatives subcommittee 
this week and clear the full committee and Rules Committee in short order. Answering 
a question following his speech, he said the bill very possibly would be amended on 
the floor of the House to include teachers’ salaries. In this event, general strategy 
of school supporters in the House would follow the line laid down in the Senate two 
weeks ago. 





> Predictions on outcome of the federal support struggle have also come from a 
seasoned Washington observer. Columnist Marquis W. Childs, speaking before the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) meeting in Chicago, said he had E 





spoken to "a number of members of Congress directly concerned" and the consensus is 
"there is a better than even chance that a school aid bill will be passed this year." 
Odds are, he said, that the bill will provide for various areas of education probably 
well over a half billion a year for several years. With the almost foregone conclusion 
of a Presidential veto, the school issue will come directly into the 1960 campaign. 
Childs said: "Whatever our political beliefs, whether we are one side of the contro- 
versy or the other,...we will be fortunate if the issue is presented in a clear cut 
fashion. (We) must get from each candidate (a) clear cut statement of his position. 
The time is too late and the issue too grave to permit a straddle." 


> NEWSMAKERS --Calvin H. Plimpton, New York physician and assistant dean of Columbia 
University, elected president of Amherst (Mass.) College. >>» John M. Lumley, veteran 
Pennsylvania educator, elevated from executive assistant to director of NEA division 
of legislation and federal relations..>»»> Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., president- ~slect: of the American Assn. of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 
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